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ANGLOPHOBIA AND 


THE CRUISER BILL 


ESPITE President Coolidge’s efforts 
| the Senate defeated on February 4 an 
amendment to drop the time-limit of July 
1, 1931 by which date the fifteen cruisers 
and one airplane carrier must be laid 
down. Curiously enough, more Demo- 
crats than Republicans voted to retain the 
time clause—twenty-eight Democrats and 
twenty-six Republicans—a total of fifty- 
four. The move to eliminate the clause 
was supported by sixteen Republicans and 
eleven Democrats—or twenty-eight. This 
vote is another indication that we have 
no government and opposition parties. 


It is now assumed that the House will 
accept the amendments made by the Sen- 
ate to the present bill and that Congress 
will vote a sum, perhaps $12,000,000, 
making possible the commencement of this 
program, the total cost of which will be 
$274,000,000. When the cruisers author- 
ized in the present bill are constructed 
the United States will have thirty-three 
large first-line cruisers in comparison with 
twenty-six for Britain. If one includes 
small cruisers, the figures for the United 
States will be thirty-three and for the 
British Empire fifty-nine. In tonnage the 
firures will be 305,000 tons for the United 
States and 380,810 tons for Great Britain. 
One should take into consideration the 
fact that thirty-three of the fifty-nine 
British cruisers were laid down before 
1917 and hence will soon become obsoles- 
cent, while all of the American cruisers 
have been laid down since 1918. 


In view of this difference in age the 
new cruiser bill, once carried into effect, 
may be said to give us substantial parity 
with the British Empire. When these 
cruisers are constructed the United States 


will have twenty-three 10,000-ton cruisers, 
each carrying 8-inch guns, in comparison 
with fifteen 10,000-and 8,000-ton cruisers 
for the British Empire.' 


The second result of the cruiser de- 
bate has apparently been to increase 
or at least bring into the open a strong 
anti-British sentiment. Senator after 
Senator has declared that we must have 
a strong navy to “protect our commerce.” 
Obviously there is only one navy in the 
world strong enough to threaten it from 
the standpoint of peace time commercial 
rivalry or in time of war. The under- 
tone of the Senate debate would seem to 
show that a large number of Senators 
believe that the United States was 
“tricked” by the British Empire at the 
Washington Conference into abandoning 
our supremacy in capital ships. Great 
Britain on the other hand not only re- 
tained her supremacy in cruisers, but 
after the Washington Conference began 
the construction of 10,000-ton cruisers 
armed with 8-inch guns. These Senators 
are further irritated by the fact that at 
Geneva in 1927 the British delegation 
took the position that, although the Brit- 
ish Empire at present had only thirty-nine 
first-line cruisers afloat, it was necessary 
for it to maintain a total of seventy 
cruisers. They further do not understand 
why the British Government at Geneva 
should question the American demand to 
mount its cruisers with 8-inch guns when 
the British Admiralty had already done 
so in the case of its own 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers. The Anglo-French accord aggravated 
the situation. And now comes the state- 


1 Orn! two of these are ,900-ton cruisers, namely the 
York and the Essex 
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ment of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the 
New York Nation stating that the passage 
of the bill will be a “great blow” to the 
United States, and the speech on January 
31 of Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, declaring that “it is 
essential that we keep level with” the 
navies of other countries. 


In fact so strong has the feeling become 
against British naval policy that a senti- 
ment is developing in Washington that 
the United States should terminate the 
provisions of the Washington Conference 
Limitation Treaty in regard to capital 
ships. The first opportunity for raising 
this question will come in 1931 when, 
according to Article 21 of the Washing- 
ton Treaty, the United States shall ar- 
range for a conference of the signatories 
“to consider what changes, if any, in the 
Treaty may be necessary to meet such 
developments.” Apparently any changes 
under this article will require unanimous 
consent. But the treaty as a whole may 
be terminated after December 31, 1936, 
provided one of the parties gives notice 
two years before that date. Within one 
year of such notice, the powers shall meet 
in conference. If the United States does 
not denounce this treaty, it is possible 
that France who has from the beginning 
been dissatisfied with its subordinate po- 
sition under the treaty may do so, with 
the result that the whole question of capi- 
tal ship ratios will be reopened. 


A great deal of concern has been ex- 
pressed in England over relations with 
America. If ill-will exists, and there is 
little doubt but that it does in certain 
senatorial circles, is it unfair to say that 
this ill-will is due to British naval policy? 
For many years the United States held 
back cruiser construction, hoping for an 
agreement that did not come. This ill- 
will would come to an end with a naval 
limitation agreement. It would be folly 
to postpone an attempt to reach such an 
agreement until after the nebulous ques- 
tion of “sea law” is settled. A naval 
agreement is imperative. The passage of 
the cruiser bill’ gives a practical basis 
for such an agreement. As pointed out 
above, that bill gives the United States 
substantial parity with Great Britain. 
Let us then make a treaty providing for 
the naval status quo between these two 
countries for a term of years. Such an 
arrangement would obviate the necessity 
of working out an equation between 
6-inch and 8-inch guns and other factors 
upon which it is impossible to devise a 
satisfactory formula. If such an agree- 
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ment is not reached in regard to cruisers, 
the Washington agreement in regard to 
capital ships may go by the board in 
1936. And this would be an internationa! 
calamity. 

R. L. B. 


Book Notes 
Italy’s Aegean Possessions, by C. D. Booth and 

Isabelle Bridge Booth, London, Arrowsmith, 

1928. 

A description of the twelve islands which Italy 
won from Turkey by the fortunes of war. In- 
justices to the Greek inhabitants of the islands 
are discussed, and it is suggested that several 
advantages would be gained by their early ces- 
sion to Italy. 


From Paris to Locarno and After, by F. Alex- 
ander. London, J. M. Dent & Son, Ltd., 1928. 


An Australian views with guarded optimism 
the world’s efforts to achieve arbitration, secur- 
ity and disarmament, while criticizing Great 
Britain’s policy towards the League of Nations 
since 1924. 


The Law of Nations, by J. L. Brierly. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1928. 


A compact survey of the subject which should 
prove of great value to the general reader. 


The Legal Effects of Recognition in Interna- 
tional Law, by J. G. Hervey. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928. 


An excellent study of the position of un- 
recognized governments before the courts. It is 
to be regretted that the author makes no use 
of any but English and American decisions. 


How England is Governed, by Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1928. 


A worthwhile little handbook adapted to the 
requirements of high school students or of 
adults who are unfamiliar with the machinery 
of British Government. 


Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900, by 
oo Joseph. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1928. 


An excellent study of a significant period in 
China’s history, based on first-hand material and 
accompanied by a valuable bibliography. 


A Short History of China, by E. T. Williams. 
New York, Harper’s, 1928. 


A scholarly work, the fruit of many years 
of study in China; particularly valuable for its 
references to Chinese sources. 


The Kuomintang and the Future of the Chinese 
Revolution, by T. C. Woo. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1928. 


A keen analysis of the causes of the revolution 
in China and of the political prospects of the 
Nationalist party. 
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